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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 


= James Monroe 
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Parties Disagree on 
States Rights Issue 


Debate Centers on Proper Division 
of Power Between Federal and 
State Governments 


DEMOCRATS STATE POSITION 


Reply to Republican Attacks by Point- 
ing to Complex Industrial Prob- 
lems of National Scope 


The student of American history will 
meet an old friend again this fall, one 
whom he has encountered on page after 
page of his history texts. This old, familiar 
figure is the problem of state rights versus 
national authority—a problem which wor- 
ried the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 until it almost broke up 
the meeting, which came back and inspired 
several of the greatest debates ever heard 
in the United States Senate, then became 
a continuing bone of contention in party 
politics, stirred up a war between the states 
in the eighteen sixties, and which several 
times since has played a prominent role in 
the drama of our political life. Now the 
old fellow is back again, taking an active 
part in the presidential election of 1936. 


Division of Power 


The Constitutional Fathers were not in 
agreement among themselves on the proper 
division of powers between the national 
and state governments. All of them realized, 
however, that there were certain problems 
which could be handled only by a national 
government and that there were others 
which could be dealt with better by the 
separate states. Finally, after a number 
of compromises, they agreed upon a Con- 
stitution which named certain fields which 
the national government should occupy, 
and left the other activities to the states. 

Problems which, at the time, seemed 
clearly to be national were turned over to 
the national government. It was seen, for 
example, that if foreign commerce, and 
trade among the states, was to be regulated, 
it would have to be by a national govern- 
ment. so control over foreign and inter- 
state commerce was given to Congress. It 
was also seen that the coinage of money, 
relations with foreign governments, national 
defense, the carrying of the mails, and 
several other governmental functions were 
national in character, so the national author- 
ity was extended to them. Naturally the 
question of regulating wages did not come 
up. for there were no great national in- 
dustries at that time stretching across state 
lines, employing thousands of men in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Other prob- 
lems which we have with us now were then 
unknown, so decisions as to whether they 
should be handled by state or nation were 
not made. The point is that the Consti- 
tution provided that the national govern- 
ment should handle problems which were 
then seen to be national, and that problems 
which were then local in character were 
left to the states. 

It was natural that there should have 
been some disagreement on certain points 
A particular problem seemed national to 
some, and local to others. Certain persons 
thought it could better be handled by the 
national government, and others thought 
it could be solved better by the states. Dis- 
putes of that kind have continued. As 
times and conditions change, it has hap- 
pened repeatedly that problems which had 

(Concluded on page 8) 





PREPARING THE POISON BREW ONCE MORE 


—Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 








Full Steam Ahead 


“The only happy people are those running at full steam ahead,” said Dr. Alan C. 
Valentine recently in his inaugural address as president of Rochester University. ‘Unem- 
ployed workmen lose their morale,’ he continued. ‘Unemployed rich men search dis- 
consolately the seven seas for a contentment they never find. ... When a young man 
finds a sensible use for his talents, his friends, with obvious relief, say that he has ‘found 
himself.’ Men find themselves by concentrated effort, not by dissipation.” 

President Valentine did not mean, of course, that one should dash about at a feverish 
pace, racing through life, burning the midnight oil, enslaving himself to his tasks. That 
isn’t the way to get things done. One should be capable of superlative effort in a moment 
of crisis, but day in and day out, he should follow a steady pace, avoiding the waste of 
dawdling on the one hand and the nervous exhaustion which comes from too restless effort 
on the other. Many of the hardest and most efficient workers seem never to be in a hurry 
because they have a time for all their tasks, they keep their work up on time, they are 
never crowded or worried by their obligations. 
not the slaves of the daily routine. 


They are masters of their destinies and 


But if one is to be happy and successful he must know what he wants to do and he 
must keep driving toward the goal. He need not and should not be worried or hurried by 
his job. He need not undertake more than he can accomplish, and by no means should he 
limit too closely the time given to recreation, play, and the satisfaction of the need for 
amusement, beauty and friendly association. But there should be an objective. Each 
person should set tasks for himself; tasks that will command his best effort. Then he 
should organize his time so that every moment which may be given to work may find a 
constructive outlet. This is an obligation that rests particularly upon the more gifted 
students. There is danger that they may develop shiftless habits; habits which in the end 
may prove ruinous. Being talented, they can quickly master the lessons which have been 
What will 
they do with this surplus time? Their answer to that question will prove the test of their 
If they can do that 
which is required easily they should undertake to do more than is required. 
they will grow in learning. 


assigned. They can do the required work and then have time on their hands. 
character and will determine largely the success of their careers. 
In that way 
They will acquire a broader education. They will develop 
power. More than that, they will achieve the happiness which comes from the full exercise 
of one’s powers. They will experience the thrill which comes from measuring their in- 
tellectual strength against a job worthy of their finest efforts. They will discover the 
satisfaction which comes only to those who run at “full steam ahead.” 


Nazi Party Acclaims 
Reich's New Power 


In Less Than Four Years Hitler 
Has Rearmed Nation and Has 
Won Full Equality 


BUT ECONOMIC ILLS REMAIN 


People Continue to Undergo Hardships 
While Waiting for Promises of 
Nazis to Materialize 


Against a background of tremendous Nazi 
banners, with his voice roaring through loud- 
speakers over the heads of a massed crowd 
so large that the back rows seemed to be 
only blurred lines, Hitler, the idolized leader 
of the Germans, told the members of the 
National Socialist party (the Nazis) that 
Germany must stand as the bulwark against 
communist expansion in Europe, that Ger- 
many must have more room and more 
sources of food for her people and materials 
for her industries. He was addressing the 
fourth annual meeting of the party, at 
Nuremberg. 

He talked so bitterly about Russia and 
communism, and spoke so emphatically 
about how prosperous Germany would be 
if she had resources like those in the 
Ukraine or Siberia, which are now part of 
Russia, that a wave of worry swept across 
the other countries. Did this mean that 
Hitler was going to start now to use the 
tremendous new army which he has built 
up? Would what he said about Russia 
make the Russians so angry that they would 
start to fight? 


What Next? 


The other European governments already 
were very much concerned because, step by 
step since he came into power three and a 
half years ago, Hitler has shaken off from 
Germany the various restrictions of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty and has made Ger- 
many over into the most tightly knit and 
most heavily armed country in Europe, not 
excepting Russia. Long ago, while he was 
still unknown, Hitler had written that Ger- 
many not only must get rid of the humilia- 
tions and limitations of the Versailles 
Treaty, but that she also must have more 
room for expansion. The first part of this 
program has now been carried out. Was 
this Nuremberg speech an announcement 
that Hitler has decided that the time has 
come to start on the second part? That is 
what the other governments and _ people 
asked themselves. 

In later issues of THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER we shall discuss what this rise of 
Germany to and even beyond her old posi- 
tion of power in Europe means in relation 
to the other countries. This week, let us 
examine the internal situation. Let us see 
what has been happening to the German 
people and how they are faring in this, 
the fourth year of their dictatorship. 
Against such a background the major lines 
of foreign policy will be more readily under- 
stood. 

Germany today is vastly different from 
the Germany of 1932, and yet the general 
appearance of the country and of the peo- 
ple has changed less than might be sup- 
posed. The casual visitor might easily 
remain ignorant of the fact that a profound 
revolution has occurred and that a new kind 
of society is being molded. One of the 
most observing and intelligent of recent 
travelers in Germany, an Englishman, Sir 
Arthur Willert, has this to say of his first 
German impressions in his very interesting 
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they may be better satished, are 
getting along well. The all-powerful 
Hitler has not been able to give them se- 
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s Nazi supporters have a _ ready 
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Spain: The most spectacular develop- 


ment in the Spanish civil war, in recent days, 


> 


was the bombing in Toledo of the cen- 
turies-old fortress, the Alcazar. where 1.700 
rebels had been entrenched. Although the 
loyalists were anxious to avoid the death 
of the women and children also barricaded 
in the fortress, negotiations for their re- 
lease failed. 

The Spanish government was forced to 
this decision by the need for removing 
troops stationed near the Alcazar to the 
southern approaches of Madrid, where the 
rebel strength was being concentrated. 

Meanwhile. evidence that fascist powers 
were supplying the insurgents with arms 
accumulated. A correspondent of the New 
York Times, who risked his life in the 
rebel camp, reports that German airplanes. 
piloted by German aviators. were actively 
engaging in the war. Further advices in- 
dicate that Italian aviators also participated 
in the battles. while materials were being 
shipped across the Portuguese border. 

* =x =x 


Geneva: The League of Nations, meet- 
ing in the midst of a situation as tense as 
Europe has not experienced in 18 years, was 
faced by two immediate and two more re- 
mote problems. The first question had to 
do with Ethiopia. Mussolini had promised 
that he would coéperate in the further work 
of the League. but only on the condition 
that the Ethiopian delegates were not seated 
in the Assembly. Concretely. the problem 
was how to go about the delicate task of 
keeping the Ethiopians out of the meetings 
without at the same time making it appear 
that any recognition was being given to 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. At the last 
moment, the League officials had faith that 
the complicated machinery of this body 
would be competent to arrange the matter. 
The second immediate problem was 
raised by the Spanish delegation which de- 
ded that the League take action to halt 
the intervention of foreign powers in the 
Spanish civil war. It had been hoped that 
his question would not be taken up. but 
that hope proved futile. 
Once these issues are disposed of, the 
-s will have to take up the Locarno 
y which Hitler tore up last March 
when he sent his troops into the Rhine- 
land. Any progress in reviving this agree- 
it will be considerably hindered by Ger- 
y’s unwillingness to include Russia in 
negotiations. If the League should 
finally hurdle these barriers. it will still be 
faced with the difficult task of its own re- 
organization. a task made necessary by its 


failure to adjust the Ethiopian war. 
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Brazil: In a stealthy manner, designed 
to avoid unwelcome publicity, President 
Getulio Vargas has gradually been insti- 
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Rolling fields of rrain in Alberta, Canada. 


tuting a semi-fascist dictatorship in Brazil. 
It was last November that he charged Com- 
munists with being responsible for an at- 
tempted rebellion and made use of the oc- 
casion to place the land under a state of 
siege. Claiming that radical activities con- 
tinue unabated, he has now had the period 
of siege extended for three more months. 

Impartial correspondents, interested in 
the truth of his charges. have made an ex- 
tensive investigation of conditions in Brazil. 
They find that there is no reason for be- 
lieving in the existence of any widespread 
communist activity in Brazil. In the urban 
centers the people seem to be enjoying a 
moderate degree of prosperity. There is, 
in fact. such a shortage of workers that 
employers. to keep them. have to show a 
rather surprising amount of consideration. 
While it is true that the condition of the 
peasants is not equally promising. com- 
munist activity could not have made head- 
way among them for the obvious reason 
that they are largely illiterate or too poor 
to own a radio. 

In view of these facts. the inference has 
been drawn that President Vargas has him- 
self encouraged this communist scare in 
order to obtain for himself more power 
That this conclusion is not far from the 
truth is borne out by a number of factors, 
in addition to the state of siege. These in- 
clude Vargas’ efforts to extend his term of 
office, his strengthening of the political 
influence of the army, and his arrest, upon 
flimsy pretext, of his political opponents. 
A development not yet clearly outlined but 
one which bears interest is the increasing 
friendliness between Brazil and _ Italy. 
B-azil was one of the few countries to re- 
fuse to invoke sanctions against Mussolini 
‘nd it surmised that in return for this re- 
fusal. the Jtalian authorities would be 
willing to give Vargas a few lessons in po- 


tical skill. 
* *# # 


Cuba: The first threat to the stability 
of the Cuban government, under its newly 
elected president, Miguel Gomez, issued 
last week when a bomb wrecked a news- 
paper building in Havana, killing four per- 
sons and injuring over 20. Another bomb, 
which failed to go off, was found placed 
in the structure of a second newspaper. 
Various explanations have been offered to 
account for this sudden violence. 

One relates it to the civil war in Spain. 
According to this version, both newspapers 
had shown obvious sympathy for the 
Spanish rebel cause, thereby provoking 
the displeasure of radical groups. The 
second version places the responsibility 


upon the government. Following his inaug- 
uration, President Gomez issued an amnesty 
releasing a number of political prisoners. 
Certain groups, however, have recently 
complained that the amnesty was not gen- 
erous enough and that it affected the re- 
lease of only a small number of prisoners. 
Despite the fact that this criticism had 
become widespread, the two newspapers 
involved in the present incident continued 
to give their unwavering support to Gomez. 

Whatever the cause, the bombing may 
result in further trouble in Cuba, where 
it had been believed that the people were 
tired of continuous political turmoil and 
were making an effort to carry on orderly 
government. 


x 2-2 


Czechoslovakia: A conference of the 
Little Entente, comprising Yugoslavia, Rou- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia, was recently 
concluded in Bratislava. The chief result 
of the meeting was the decision, by the 
three powers, that in the event of a Euro- 
pean war, their interests must be considered 
as one. Translating this decision into con- 
crete terms, the delegates agreed to unify 
their military machines and adopt a com- 
mon strategy of war. In effect, this means 
that should Hitler attempt any invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, he will have to meet the 
united resistance of the 


three powers. 
This decision strengthens considerably 
French influence in Central Europe. 


Moreover, Yugoslavia and Roumania agreed 
upon the construction of a bridge over the 
Danube River to assure a connection be- 
tween them in the case of war. Finally, 
various trade concessions were arranged 
by the three nations, binding them in cco- 
nomic as well as military alliance. 


cg a 


China: The fifth anniversary of the start 
of Japan’s drive into Manchuria (Septem- 
ber 18) was observed through all China 
as a day of mourning, with places of amuse- 
ment closed, flags at half mast, and many 
of the people dressing themselves in the 
coarse white clothes which are used at 
funerals. In order to avoid possibly serious 
trouble, since the feeling against Japan is 
so strong in China, all public parades and 
demonstrations were prohibited and the 
police in the principal cities were ordered 
to take special precautions to prevent at- 
tacks on Japanese. In spite of these orders, 
however, students in Shanghai staged a 
demonstration which the police finally suc- 
ceeded in breaking up with considerable dif- 
ficulty. More than 30 people were hurt, 
and 50 were arrested. 


The province is reported to be enjoying unusually fine crops from its soil this year. 


Iraq: A new “Labor Charter” which 
gives. the workers privileges and rights that 
the workers in older western countries have 
struggled for for many decades has just 
come into force in the four-year-old Arab 
kingdom of Iraq. The provisions protect- 
ing the workers are numerous. Hours of 
labor per day are to be set by the govern- 
ment, but definite rest periods must be 
allowed and there must be at least 24 
continuous hours of rest after each 
six days of work. Night workers must have 
at least 11 hours of rest. Persons 
under 15 may not be employed in in- 
dustry. Factories must have safety de- 
vices on the machines. Compensation for 
injuries while working is compulsory. The 
workers may organize into unions. Labor 
disputes may be settled by boards of con- 
ciliation set up by the government and in- 
cluding representatives of both sides. The 
government also has the right to fix mini- 
mum wages. 

There is comparatively little manufac- 
turing in Iraq, and most of the people still 
live in the old semi-nomadic way. The new 
labor laws will not touch these people. 
But they will have considerable influence, 
if they are put into effect vigorously, in 
the important oil fields where modern pro- 
duction methods have been introduced on 
a large scale. 

* * * 

Following the slaying of several Japanese 
citizens on Chinese territory, the Japanese 
government is strengthening its naval fleet 
in Chinese waters. Chinese officials enter- 
tain grave fears that this incident may 
cause the long-expected rupture between 
Japan and the Chinese Central government. 

x * 

Dr. Nicholas Titulescu, recently ousted 
as foreign minister of Roumania, is seri- 
ously ill in Switzerland. Particular interest 
has been aroused by his illness because 
of a charge that he had been poisoned 
by his political enemies, a charge which 
Dr. Titulescu himself believes to be well 
founded. 

x *« O* 

A strike of textile workers in Lille, 
France, which threatened a renewal of the 
series of strikes which harassed the early 
days of the Blum régime, was brought to 
a close by compromises on the part of both 
the workers and their employers. 

* * 


The Soviet government in Moscow is 
making extensive preparations for its 
forthcoming population census which it 
hopes to complete in a single day. The last 
census, in 1927, revealed at total Russian 
population of 147,000,000. 
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Fireworks Coming 


Somewhat to the surprise of most people, 
the campaign to date has lagged considerably 
on both sides. This is not to be taken to 
mean, however, that there will not be a lively 
period of heated debate. The fireworks are 
simply being held up, and it is unlikely that 
they will be set off until early in October. 

It appears that the active period of presi- 
dential campaigns in the United States may 
be shortened as a result of changing methods 
of campaigning. Our campaigns have always 
been longer than those of any other coun- 
try. When the British elect a parliament, the 
campaign lasts only two or three weeks; 
whereas in America our important political 
contests have proceeded over a period of 
several months. The explanation, or part of 
it, lies in the fact that England is a very 
small country and the leading candidates 
can get into every section within a short time. 
The United States is a large country, scattered 
over a wide domain, and when campaigning 
had to be done directly by means of public 
meetings, it took the candidates quite a while 
to get over the country, or at least to appear 
in all sections. Now, however, we have the 
radio and the nationwide hookup. A candidate 
can at one and the same time address all 
interested voters throughout the nation. It is 
not necessary for him to consume weeks in 
order to present his case to all sections. 

Not only is it not necessary, but it is not 
desirable that he should campaign actively 
over a long period. The reason is that everyone 
all over the country hears every important 
speech that a candidate makes. Now, if the 
speechmaking is continued over a long period, 
there must be a great many repetitions, and 
when account is taken of the fact that the 
audience is much the same, these repetitions 
become boresome. That is probably the ex- 
planation for the decision of both parties to 
hold back the main part of their fire until 
a few weeks before election. It is not unlikely 
that after a while the parties, taking into 
account the changing technique of campaign- 
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ing, will alter the date of the conventions, 
doing their nominating in August or Septem- 
ber rather than in June or early July. 

It is generally assumed by those who are 
in close touch with the political situation that 
the Republicans are holding back consider- 
able heavy fire. It is known that the Republi- 
can National Committee sometime ago em- 
ployed a number of competent economic ad- 
visers—a sort of “brain trust.” It would be 
very strange indeed if these experts in eco- 
nomic and political research had not worked 
out some very effective arguments against 
the Roosevelt policies; yet nothing has been 
heard thus far in the campaign, except the 
old line which has been under discussion for 
many months. It is practically certain, there- 
fore, that the Republicans have some hand 
grenades up their sleeves to hurl at the Demo- 
cratic battlements awhile before election. It 
is equally certain that the Democrats have 
some inkling of the nature uf the probable 
attack and that counter moves are being 
planned. Charles Michelson, manager of Demo- 
cratic publicity, is a crafty manipulator of 
argument and is not likely to be caught nap- 
ping. It would appear, therefore, that the 
American public will not be denied a real 
show this year as the date of the election 
approaches. 


Landon the Man 


The publicity departments of both parties 
put out so much pure ballyhoo during the 
campaign about their candidates that the 
voter is at a loss to know much about the 
personalities of the men who are running for 
the highest office in the land. If a true pic- 
ture is to be obtained, it must come from an 
impartial source. It is for that reason that 
the following sketch of Governor Landon, 
written for the Christian Science Monitor by 
Edwin Canham after he had “covered” the 
Republican candidate for sometime, is worth 
while. 


Governor Landon, starting from scratch and 
learning with amazing speed, puts on a show that 
is getting better with every railroad mile. I don’t 
know how many votes he is winning. But it 
is obvious to anybody on his train that Gover- 
nor Landon is now conducting a real campaign.... 

The Landon show, in a word, has no dramatic 
accents and overtones. Here is a ruddy-faced 
man, with twinkling eyes and a grin as broad 
as his drawl, and a square jaw and square 
glasses, who likes people and enjoys greeting them 
if there aren’t too many. At the rostrum before 
thousands, with a million or two listening over 
the air, Governor Landon tends to freeze. To 
put it bluntly, he appears to have a kind of stage 
fright—or buck fever—which is far from being 
an unkind criticism. One radio coach told him to 
imagine that he was talking to his great chum, 
his daughter Peggy Anne, and thus achieve a 
nice, conversational tone. That wasn’t quite good 
enough. So the big speeches aren’t so effective 
with the visible crowd as the little rallies are. 
But it is the performance of a sincere, warm, 
friendly person, who is beginning to get the feel 
of the hustings. 


Reasons for Roosevelt 


Dorothy Thompson, wife of Sinclair Lewis 
and a popular writer on current public prob- 
lems, clearly presents the philosophy behind 
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the Roosevelt supporters who believe that 
strong governmental action is imperative for 
the good of the country. In one of her syndi- 
cated columns, appearing recently in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, she contrasts what she 
considers to be the essential difference be- 
tween the Roosevelt philosophy and _ the 
Landon philosophy of government and their 
effect upon the popular psychology. These 
are the main points of her discussion: 


This election will be decided less by thought 
than by instinct. But instinct is telling a great 
many people that Mr. Landon stands for govern- 
ment doing as little as possible; for trusting to 
the free play of economic forces to get and keep 
this country stable and progressive; and that Mr. 
Roosevelt stands for government setting ob- 
jectives, giving directions, and actively doing 
something. 

I believe that the people of this country, the 
majority of them, and by no means the least 
patriotic and least intelligent, WANT government 
to take direction, WANT leadership, WANT 
action. I believe that the whole course of history 
is in this direction and that it is as inevitable as 
that the sun will rise tomorrow. And if Mr. 
Roosevelt wins it will be for this reason. He 
will not win for his achievements, not for his 
personality, not for his radio voice, not for his 
statesmanship, but because he has shown him- 
self more keyed to the temper and the yearnings 
of the world as it is today. If one tries with the 
most honest, objective, and even anxious thought. 
to analyze the impression that Mr. Landon is 
creating, it is the impression of timidity, of ap- 
prehension of the future. of taking cover under old 
formulas and old procedures. It is the impression 
of fear—of what lies around us, visible on all 
sides, Fascism, Naziism, social unrest, mass dis- 
content, Communism, war. And Mr. Roose- 
velt creates the impression of affirmation, of 
movement, of recognition, and of feeling that this 
nation is strong enough and powerful enough, 
someway, somehow, to approach the future 
head on, and to work out new patterns of life 
which conform to the realities of the time in 
which we live. 


Mr. Hearst Accuses 


The chain of newspapers owned by William 
Randolph Hearst makes the charge that 
President Roosevelt has the support of radi- 
cals, that communists and other extremists 
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V.F.W. ON PARADE 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars parade during the 

annual encampment held this year in Denver, Colora- 

do. Some 6,000 veterans attended the encampment and 

listened to speeches at the convention meetings 

charging that communism and fascism are growing 
menaces in the United States. 


are working to elect him and to defeat 
ernor Landon, and that the President ; 
influenced by this radical support. Presj 
Roosevelt found out in advance that this yi; 
tack would be made, and a statement ¢ 
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While striking lettuce workers and police clashi® 
Watsonville where strikebreaking 


from the White House referring to Hears 
as a “notorious publisher,” and denying flat 
that the President had any connection wilfa: 
radical movements. 

It is a fact that communists and othe 
radicals are working hard to defeat Governomi 
Landon. Earl Browder, the communist candi 
date for president, has openly said so. It 
is not a fact that President Roosevelt is is 
the least influenced in favor of radicalisy 
because of this support. Mr. Browder, s 
ing recently before the National Press Clip 
in Washington, made the statement that whe 
ever the communists said anything favorabl 
to the Roosevelt administration, the Preside 
at once moved over toward the conservativg 
side to avoid any association with radicalism. f 

The charge that President Roosevelt is influ 
enced by extreme radicals because some qk 
them support him reminds one of a simila 
charge made by certain anti-Landon element 
against the Republican candidate. They charg 
that because William Randolph Hearst su 
ports Landon, Landon is influenced by Hears 
is. in fact, dominated by Hearst. It is a fad 
that Hearst supports Landon. It is not a fa F 
that Landon is influenced by that supp0 
so that he will do Hearst’s bidding. He ™ 
already demonstrated his independence 
coming out against policies, like the requiring 
of teachers’ oaths, which Hearst warmly sup 
ports. : 

Intelligent voters will study the records, (3 
platforms, and the promises of the candidates 
They will study the policies of the leaders 
each party upon whom the candidates, in © 
of election, must depend for support. 
the light of these studies they will make 4 
their minds which candidate would probabl 
serve the country best. But charges that eith@j 
candidate is dominated and controlled 
every individual or group which happens 
support him, is not worth a single: minute 4 
the voter’s time. 


Al Smith Walks In 


If, as is now reported, Al Smith enters © 
campaign with a number of speeches atta 
ing President Roosevelt and the New Dea 
the fireworks will be flying before Novem™ 
3. Mr. Smith is one of the most colorful P 
litical figures in the country, and although 
has been silent since his famous address " 
January before the American Liberty Leag 
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» is expected to come out strongly against the 
esident in a number of states where he is 
id still to have a large political following. It 
; reported that he will take the stump in 
‘ew York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
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lash Mas, California, all was quiet in this area, near 
iking a shown picking and packing the crop. 






Hear 


fassachusetts. It is these states that the 
y flatDemocrats are particularly anxious to carry, 
n witfas they are now in the doubtful or border- 
ine class. 

othe} Although the President and Mr. Smith were 
wernomiormerly close political friends, they have 
candi-Mdrifted farther and farther apart since 1932. 
so. IiDuring the last presidential campaign, Mr. 
t is infSmith made a few speeches on behalf of the 
icalismfRoosevelt ticket, but it was obvious that his 
spekgsupport was none too warm. Following the 
s Cluaunching of the New Deal, he became critical 
whegof many of the policies, and culminated his 
vorabkgeriticism in January with a scathing attack 
esidenpupon the administration. If he now enters the 
rvativgcampaign, it will be under his own auspices, 
lism, fmeither the Republican party nor the Liberty 
s inflyeague sponsoring his addresses. It is not 
me anown whether he will actively support Gover- 
similar Landon or whether he will confine himself 
ementy urging the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt. In 
chargg‘ither case, the effect upon the Democratic 
st supg‘ause in November will be the same. 

Tearst: 
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Strike in the Lettuce Fields 


Often an unexpected heat wave sends the 
Price of lemons skyrocketing overnight. In 
the same way, a strike of lettuce workers 
in California this month has caused many 
cities in the East great inconvenience. Lettuce 
has become scarce, and the available supply 
ds, His of a decidedly inferior quality. The Cali- 
date fornia strike is particularly significant not 


ly sup 


ders only because it is one of the most serious 
in @# labor disturbances in that region in recent 
rt. “Byears, but also because of the issues involved. 
ake , Lettuce workers are not striking for higher 
obabi Wages. They have left their jobs because 
eithithey want their employers—most of them 
ed : eg Corporations—to give preference to 
ens “p“Mon members in employing workers for the 
ute lettuce fields. The union is a member of the 
American Federation of Labor and is being 
‘upported by the Federation. 
Another reason why the strike assumes 
unusual importance is the fact that up to now 
ers tithe A. F. of L. has made little headway in 
attach Organizing agricultural workers. Its main ef- 
, Des forts have been with industrial workers. A 
vem™@ Majority of the workers in the Salinas fields 
ful pg scene of the present strike) became mem- 
ont bers of the union, and the state Federation 
ress * 


f a} s ° 
i Labor laid plans to enlist other agricultural 
Leagua Workers throughout California. 


The present conflict is between the Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers Union and the Associated 
Farmers, an organization to which most of 
the growers belong. In 1933 and 1934 the 
labor union had a contract with the growers’ 
association, but this year the growers re- 
fused to renew the contract, being opposed to 
organized labor. The workers then went out 
on strike and insist they will hold out until 
their employers agree to recognize their union 
as in the past. 


Hurricane 


On September 10, a little tramp steamer 
tossing in the South Atlantic flashed a mes- 
sage over its radio. “Hurricane!” the operator 
signaled, giving at the same time the ship’s 
position and what information he could about 
the rising winds and seas. 

The powerful receiving station of the 
United States Weather Bureau picked up the 
message, and immediately weather experts 
prepared for a battle of wits with the fury of 
nature. It is their task to keep track of 
weather disturbances, to chart the course of 
storms, and to warn people who are in the path 
of danger. 


Later reports of the hurricane’s progress 
were sent in by other ships. The Weather 
Bureau, with its knowledge of storms, was 
enabled to determine that the gale would 
strike the coast of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia around noon on September 18. 


The minute this was known operators 
jumped to their sending sets. Word was sent 
out to stations on the coast. Thus forewarned, 
Coast Guardsmen patrolled the endangered 
areas, helping to remove families to safer 
places. Storm lights and warning flags were 
displayed. Seaplanes set out- and dropped 
signals attached to floats, sending small boats 
scurrying home to safety. The Red Cross 
prepared for relief work after the storm. 
Finally, when the big wind came ripping and 
roaring from the sea, the people were ready 
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ENIGMA 


Attorney General Cummings t« puzzled by this mural 

picture of himself, painted outside his office door by 

the noted artist, Henry Varnum Poor. It represents 

him turning his back upon the Supreme Court, an 

act for which the justices once reprimanded a 
lawyer. 





PRACTICE 
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SESSION 


The opening of t'.e school year signals the beginning of the football season. Here is the Stanford University 
team training at the Stanford farm, near Palo Alto. 


for it. Many lives which might have been 
lost were saved because of the work of the 
Weather Bureau. 


On with the Show 


Even a great political show like the Phil- 
adelphia assembly before which President 
Roosevelt delivered his acceptance speech 
does not always run without fairly serious 
hitches. Paul W. Ward, whose weekly con- 
tribution to the Nation is read by thousands 
for the “inside story” on many political de- 
velopments which it gives, tells of some of 
the hitches at Philadelphia in his discussion 
of campaign gossip in a recent issue. The 
occasion was not without its humorous ele- 
ment, although it must have seemed quite 
tragic at the time. Mr. Ward writes: 

You doubtless read at the time many highfalutin 
stories attaching profound significance to the man- 
ner in which the President delivered that ac- 
ceptance speech. Some found in its slow 
and measured pace tired and discouraged notes, 
which they immediately interpreted as symptoms 
of defeatism. Others interpreted its pace in terms 
of deep religious and even messianic significance. 
And there were others who—but there’s no need 
to lengthen the list; the important thing is 
that all the interpreters were punditical and no 
two agreed. And the truth of the matter is that 
the manner affected by President Roosevelt in 
delivering his acceptance speech had no political 
significance whatever. In the great stadium where 
he spoke, the amplifiers down at the far end 
threw back his phrases at him seconds after 
they were uttered, and he had to affect a slow 
deliberateness in order to keep from seeming, to 
himself at least, to be making two speeches at one 
and the same time. The moments before the 
speech was delivered were no less unhappy for 
the President than the acoustics which accom- 
panied the address. As he sat on the platform try- 
ing to compose himself for the most important 
address of his career, Philadelphia’s Mayor Wilson 
insisted on pouring into his ear the minutest de- 
tails of the city’s preparations to guard against 
the President’s being assassinated, details about the 
thousands of cops stationed about the stadium, 
the thousands of fire fighters reinforcing them, 
and the machine guns on the roofs. Then, to 
make matters worse, Senator Robinson, who was 
to speak four minutes in introducing Roosevelt, 
lost his manuscript and spoke only one minute, 
thereby catching the President unawares. A few 
minutes earlier Roosevelt nearly had lost his 
own speech, for as he came up the ramp to the 
platform one of his braces came _ unfastened, 
and his son, kneeling to fasten it, put down the 
manuscript he was carrying for his father and 
a gust of wind scattered its pages among the 
feet of the trampling throng of ward-heelers and 
Roosevelt worshippers. 

“Saas 


Nearly a thousand of the remaining 4,391 
veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
gathered in Washington last week for what 
may be the last national meeting of the Union 
Civil War veterans. They listened to speeches 
and paraded down the same Pennsylvania 
Avenue over which they marched in trium- 
phant victory at the close of the Civil War. 
The average age of the veterans attending 
was 92. 

x * 

John McCormack, famous Irish tenor, has 
returned to the United States after an ab- 
sence of more than a year and a half. He 
will shortly begin a concert tour which will 
take him to more than 35 cities during the 
winter season. In between times, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack is writing the story of his life. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 

















Java coffee planters notice they get more coffee 
after a volcanic eruption. It takes something 
similar to get the same results in some restau- 
rants. —Savannah (Ga.) Morninc News 

We of America are altruistic—we are 
good neighbors—but we cannot prevent 
wars between foreign countries. . .. We 
will not go to war to protect the foreign in- 
vestments of any financial buccaneers within 
our midst. 

—Harry H. Woodring, assistant secretary of 
war 

Colonel Knox points out that there are 52 
taxes hidden in the price of every loaf of bread. 
We begin to understand why money is so often 
called dough. —Worcestcr (Mass.) GAZETTE 





If a fellow isn’t seen around for a couple of 
months in a campaign year, it turns out he is 
running for vice-president on a third ticket. 

—Atlanta (Ga.) CONSTITUTION 





Our government is based on the belief that 
a people can be both strong and free, that 
civilized men need no restraint but that im- 
posed by themselves against abuse o i:vce- 
dom. 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
A noted fighter says he gets timing in his 
punches by boxing to music records on a phono- 
graph. Of course, it must be swing music. 
—Kalamazoo GazettE 





A savage tribe recently discovered in the Bra- 
zilian jungle uses eggs for money. A person who 
hoards money there soon wishes he hadn't. 

—Washington Post 

A Nebraska schoolboy won a prize as the 
champion smiler. Think of a kid that age prac- 
ticing to be president. 

—Savannah Morninc News 





A scientist reports that there are men on earth 
so primitive that they don’t know what a year 
means. Evidently they have no income tax col- 
lector. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 





Many a novelist gets the idea for his new book 
from the moving-picture adaptation of his last 
—Los Angeles TIMES 


one. 














—BUT NAMES WILL NEVER HURT US 


—Shoemaker in Manchester (N. H.) Union 
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The Economics of Colonial Expansion 


T A time when Hitler is screaming to 

the nations of Europe that Germany 
must have colonies if she is to live; when 
Japan is steadily marching into China to 
increase the size of her empire; when Italy 
is undertaking to “civilize’’ the Ethiopians 
and make a great colonial empire in Africa; 
in a word, at a time when the question of 
colonies is definitely in the forefront of 
international affairs, it is appropriate to ex- 
amine some of the facts dealing with the 
colonial period of our own history in order 
to see whether the same motives that im- 
pelled nations to seek overseas possessions 
in those days hold sway today. 

In order to get a true picture, one must 
first answer the question, why have nations 
sought overseas colonies in the past, and 
why do they want them today? Insofar as 
the present is concerned, the answer is not 
difficult to find, for the spokesmen of the 
nations seeking colonies are repeatedly 
stating their views. Hitler and Mussolini 
and spokesmen for the Japanese govern- 
ment have outlined their positions fairly 
clearly. They say 
that they must have 
additional territory in 
order to settle their 
surplus _ population, 
to obtain raw mate- 
rials necessary for 
their industries, and 
to have a market for 
their surplus indus- 
trial products. The 
answer in the seven- 
teenth century was 
equally easy to find, 
if one has the patience to scan the records 
of history of that period. 
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Value of Colonies 


The notion that held sway during the 
period that England was building her great 
empire in America and the other nations 
of Europe were seeking to expand was 
that colonies resulted in additional pros- 
perity to the mother country. The stories 
of riches that were brought to Europe from 
the new lands conjured up images of great 
wealth to be obtained. Spanish ships laden 
with gold and silver from Mexico and Peru 
had much to do with this early notion. 

With such a vision dangled before their 
eyes, there is little wonder that English 
capitalists were anxious to invest their 
money in companies organized for the 
purpose of colonizing the New World. 
There is little wonder that men—and 
women too—set out to make their fortunes 
in America, especially at a time when large 
numbers of Englishmen were being thrown 
out of work because large sections of the 
land were being turned from farms into 
pastures for sheep. There may have been 
ether reasons which contributed to the 
settlement of America, but certainly the 
desire for economic gain was uppermost 
in the minds of those who took part, both 
as actual colonizers who came to the new 
land and as investors in the companies 
which undertook to take advantage of the 
inew opportunities. Stock in the London 
(Company, which planted the colony of 
Virginia, was bought by all the elements in 
the commercial class of Great Britain. 

And those who had invested their capi- 
tal in this venture, seeking quick profits, 
never failed to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Virginia settlers. They demanded gold, 
or goods that could be converted into 
gold, threatening to withdraw their support 
if the cargoes were not forthcoming. Those 
who have read their history are familiar 
with the history of the Virginia experiment. 
As a business enterprise it was difficult to 
administer. While the colony did prosper, 
as a result of the discovery of a way to 
cure tobacco, the dividends paid to the 
stockholders in England were far from 


satisfactory. Large sections of the colony 
fell into private hands, and it was these 
individuals, rather than the company, that 
made the great profits. 

Other corporations, similar to the Lon- 
don Company, were organized for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the trade of other parts 
of the world. The famous East India Com- 
pany, founded in 1600, established trading 
posts in the Orient which later resulted in 
spreading British political control to that 
corner of Asia. Those who invested their 
funds in these enterprises were often re- 
warded with profits ranging from 100 to 
400 per cent. 

The process of expanding overseas, be- 
gun in the seventeenth century, continued 
throughout the eighteenth. It reached its 
peak in the nineteenth. Toward the end of 
that century, even the United States, itself 
formerly a group of colonies, threw itself 
into the scramble. Asia, Africa, all the 
islands of the sea were taken over as 
economic preserves by the Great Powers. 
as they became more and more industri- 
alized and sought to find markets for their 
goods and channels for the investment of 
their funds. 


The Issue Today 


It could be proved, statistically, that in 
most cases it has cost the mother countries 
of the world much more to administer, de- 
fend, and develop these colonies than they 
have received in return. It could also be 
proved that colonies have never served as 
outlets for surplus population, for except 
those who have gone out as business execu- 
tives, engineers, or political administrators. 
few inhabitants of the mother countries 
have, in later times, gone out to colonize the 
newly opened regions of the world. What. 
then, are the advantages of colonies? Why 
do nations today still seek to acquire larger 
colonial possessions, as Germany and Italy 
and Japan are doing? 

The saying, “Trade follows the flag.” 
has a certain foundation in truth. Nations 
as a whole may not have reaped great bene- 
fits from colonies, but certain classes of 
the population have enriched themselves. 
Just as those who bought stock in the 
East India Company in the seventeenth 
century reaped large profits on their in- 
vestments, so Englishmen who today own 
stock in the great corporations that have 
been organized for the purpose of devel- 
oping the rubber and other natural re- 
sources of colonial possessions get a return 
on their money. Americans who have in- 
vested their capital in enterprises to de- 
velop Hawaii and the Philippines have 
likewise benefited. It might be argued that 
the nation as a whole has not enjoyed 
these advantages, but it cannot be denied 
that certain classes have enriched them- 
selves through these imperialistic policies. 

The primary reason why nations seek to 
expand today is that, as they have become 
highly industrialized, they must seek new 
markets for their goods. They are able to 
produce more than they can absorb at home, 
and, in theory at least, colonies offer an out- 
let for such products. Moreover, as it be- 
comes difficult for the citizens to make 
profits by investing their money at home, 
they seek opportunities in undéveloped re- 
gions. In the olden days, overseas posses- 
sions did offer such advantages to certain 
sections of the population, for industri- 
alization had not progressed very far. We 
find, for example, that English industry 
made great gains by selling goods to the 
American colonists. But as the undevel- 
oped regions have become developed in- 
dustrially, it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to find these opportunities. Thus the 
advantages of colonial empires today are 
not as real as they were in the seventeenth 
century, when all the great nations began 
their march of imperialism. 
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Famous scene of many tennis championship matches. From an illustration in ‘‘Beyond the Game.”’ 
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Helen Jacobs 


“Beyond the Game,” by Helen Hull 
Jacobs (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company. $2.50). 
NPRETENTIOUSLY, in a_ simple 
and sometimes lively manner, Miss 


Jacobs tells the story of her life. It should 
be of interest both to tennis enthusiasts and 
to young people as an example of undeviat- 
ing perseverance in a career. The author 
tells of her early aspirations as a player, 
of her forging ahead to junior champion- 
ships and finally of her becoming one of the 
leading tennis stars of the day. 

There are fairly detailed descriptions of 
her most important matches and analyses 
of the playing skill of her opponents. In 
addition one is given glimpses of a number 
of prominent people whom the author had 
met in her travels from continent to con- 
tinent. A very convincing part of her 
book has to do with the question of ama- 
teur versus professional. Her point of 
view is sane and suggestive. 


Genius at Play 
“A Genius in the Family—Sir Hiram 
Stevens Maxim through a Small Son's 


Eyes,” by Hiram Percy Maxim (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2). 


T IS a rare pot of tearful laughter that can 
be wrung out of this volume. Its title is, 
perhaps, ill chosen, leading the prospective 
reader to suppose that here is some wor- 
shipful work, a biographical exhaust-pipe 
of superlatives. It is nothing of the sort. 
True, Stevens Maxim was one of America’s 
distinguished scientists but that irrelevant 
fact is disposed of with a single line in the 
preface. 

Wisely enough, the son is more concerned 
with his father’s genius for the preposterous 
and the gaily idiotic. Without experience 
as a father and yet under the necessity of 
educating his first-born, Stevens Maxim 
resorted to rather unconventional methods 
of conducting him- 
self in the myster- 
ious and provoking, 
and amusing, task 








FROM THE JACKET DESIGN OF “A GENIUS 
IN THE FAMILY” 





of child-rearing. He shocked his neighbors, 
alarmed his wife, and brought no end of 
confusion to young Percy. It needed but 
an occasion and he would produce two- 
headed pennies, make a peach tree sprout 
its fruit in several hours by merely burying 
beneath it a dead cat or blow beans at a 
policeman who chanced to stray from duty. 
These are but a few of his odd pranks. 
He was surely an extraordinary man. 


Literary Eras 


“Three Worlds,” by Carl Van Doren 
(New York: Harpers. $3). 


O ONE has followed more closely or 

been a more integral part of the liter- 
ary life of our time than Mr. Van Doren. 
As one of the nation’s leading critics, he 
has kept.in close touch with everything that 
has been produced in the way of literature 
and has known intimately many of those 
whose names have made literary history. 
The publication of his memoirs, covering 
several decades, is therefore a literary event 
of the first importance. 


The particular value of Mr. Van Doren’s 
book, itself a work of art, lies not so much 
in its biographical material as in the spirit 
which permeates its every page. Mr. Van 
Doren’s three worlds are those covered by 
the pre-war years, the post-war period, and 
the period which began with the depression. 
He has captured the spirit of each, and 
through his own inward experiences has 
seen the deeper meaning of the transition 
to America as a nation as well as to the 
more thinking and sensitive of its citizens. 


Dublin in 1920 


“Somewhere to the Sea,” by Kenneth 
Reddin (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50). 


PON a simple plot, Kenneth Reddin 

has woven a vividly arresting portrait 
of Dublin life during 1920 when England 
was pursuing her “white man’s burden” to 
Ireland. The Black and Tans, upon orders 
from London, were ruthless in stamping 
out the independence movement. They 
were arrogant, crude, and, for the most 
part, without pity. No man, leaving his 
home, was sure that he would return that 
night. If he were at all suspected of any 
connection with the Sinn Feins, he was 
sure to have his every step followed. De- 
spite the dangers, however, there were many 
Irish who sought to thwart British rule. 
They organized their own secret govern- 
ment; they defied the authorities 
worked for self-rule. 


and 


The task was not a pleasant one. It 
was shot through with doubts. Many of 
the revolutionaries, like the young and 
talented Neil Coburn, wondered whether 
the struggle was really worth while. It is 


this conflict of a proud yet poetic race that 
engages the author, and he invests it with 
a lyric beauty. 
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Colonel Knox’s charge on banks and insurance companies. 


TALKING THINGS OVER 


Is there 


any real danger of inflation from the New Deal policies? 
What about the next depression? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will continue from 
seek to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Charles: I see that Colonel Knox has in- 
jected a little life in the presidential cam- 
paign by his charge that life insurance poli- 
cies and savings bank deposits aren't safe. 
What do you think about that, Mary? Do 
you think we’d better draw our dimes and 
nickels out of the bank and borrow what 
we can on our insurance policies and then 
let them lapse? 

Mary: If you ask me, I think that what 
Colonel Knox said is too serious and too un- 
patriotic even to be funny. I don’t think 
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INSURANCE HEADS 
Insurance Company presidents conferred with 
President Roosevelt after Colonel Knox’s attack 
and publicly declared that insurance pelicies 
are completely sound. Left to right: Charles F. 


Williams, Western and Southern Life; Frederick 
H. Ecker, Metropolitan; and Guy W. Cox. 


a joke should be made of it. It’s pretty bad 
when a candidate for the second highest 
office in the land makes such an irrespon- 
sible statement. We think it disgraceful if 
a man starts a rumor about the safety of a 
bank in the local community and causes a 
run on it. But here we have a man of 
national prominence who tries to destroy 
public confidence in the life insurance com- 
panies and the savings banks of the whole 
nation, A false statement such as he made 
will do more harm than all the speeches and 
propaganda of communists and anarchists. 

John: Just what are you talking about? 
What did Colonel Knox say? 

Mary: He said in a speech at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, “Today no life insurance pol- 
icy is secure; no savings account 
is safe.” 

Charles: And you say, do you, 
that the statement is not true? 

Mary: Of course I do. Did you 
notice the figures which were made 
public by the president of a big in- 
surance company the other day? 
The heads of the leading compa- 
nies had met at the White House 
for a conference with President 
Roosevelt, and after the meeting 
the spokesman of the group, 
Charles F. Williams, pointed to 
the fact that since the beginning 
of 1933 the investment of the peo- 
ple of the United States in insur- 
ance has increased more than 15 
per cent. The number of policy- 
holders has increased by 2,000,- 
000. Not only are the companies 
prosperous, but, according to the 
representative of these insurance 
executives, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration has helped the compa- 
nies to become prosperous. Mr. 
Williams pointed out that the gov- 
ernment has helped the compa- 
nies by lending them money and 
by taking long-term mortgages off 
their hands, giving them more 
cash. The Home Owners’ Loan 





Corporation has taken over loans on homes 
made by the companies. The Farm Credit 
Administration, another agency of the gov- 
ernment, has loaned money to farmers, en- 
abling the farmers to pay off the mortgages 
owed to the insurance companies, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
made loans. 

“These outstanding activities of the gov- 
ernment,” said Mr. Williams, “were very 
instrumental in enabling the companies to 
fulfill their contracts with policyholders 
throughout the depression.”” He went on to 
say, “I feel that the fight of the federal gov- 
ernment through its various relief and pub- 
lic health agencies against want, disease, and 
despair has been a great factor in helping 
this and other companies to overcome the 
effects of the depression and make con- 
tinued progress.” 

John: That’s all very well, Mary. I agree 
with what you say. The insurance com- 
panies are safe enough, and so are the sav- 
ings banks. But that has nothing to do 
with the thing Colonel Knox was talking 
about. He made his meaning very ciear in 
a later speech at Helena, Montana. His 
point is that while the insurance companies 
can pay policyholders every dollar they are 
supposed to pay, the dollar itself may be- 
come less valuable. That means that the 
policyholder will get less value. Suppose, 
for example, that a man pays out his good 
money in insurance for a term of 20 years. 
All the time he is paying it the dollar is at 
its usual value. Then about the time he is 
to draw his money out, the value of the 
dollar falls. Prices rise, so that each dollar 
will buy much less than it would have 
bought before. Then the insurance com- 
pany pays back the money, but it is almost 
worthless. The policyholder had intended 
to use the money to keep him in old age, 
but he finds that it is worth so little that 
it won’t keep him long. That is what may 
happen to insurance policies. 

Mary: What makes either you or Colonel 
Knox think that such a thing will happen 
as a result of the Roosevelt policies? 

John: The government is spending more 
than it takes in every year, isn’t it? It is 
going more and more into debt. If that 
keeps on long enough, it can’t borrow any 
more, then the government will have to 
print paper money. That, in turn, will 
make dollars less valuable. We will have 
inflation. Prices will rise rapidly. In 
other words, the value of dollars will fall. 

Mary: You're a great alarmist, John. 





Really, there isn’t the 
slightest danger of run- 
away inflation as a re- 





sult of the government’s 
borrowing. We _ could 
stand a debt much larger 
than the one we have. 
The government’s credit 





is absolutely sound. Ev- 
ery time it sells bonds, it 
finds that they are over- 
subscribed in a_ hurry. 
Investors fall over each 
other in the effort to lend 
money to the govern- 
ment. And furthermore, 
the government won't 
need to borrow much 
longer, for as the depres- 
sion lifts relief costs will 
go down and the govern- 
ment’s income will go up. 
No, there’s no danger of 
inflation, and Colonel 
Knox knows it. He’s 
just trying to make po- 
litical capital at the ex- 
pense of public confi- 
dence. 

John: I’d like to know 
what you think about it, 
Charles. Do you think that life insurance 
policies and savings bank deposits are safe? 

Charles: For the time being they are. 
As a matter of fact, in spite of all the 
yelling about inflation, it doesn’t seem to 
be coming. Prices aren’t rising much, and 
I see no reason to think that they’ll go up 
so much in the next few years that the 
value and purchasing power of money will 
be cut much. But if you look at it from 
the long-range point of view, I don’t think 
that life insurance or savings will be very 
safe. They'll be safe until there’s another 
depression, but when the next depression 
comes, no form of property will be safe. 
Millions of people have seen their life sav- 
ings vanish during the years since 1929, 
and probably the next depression will be 
even worse. 

Mary: Why do you speak with so much 
assurance about “the next depression”? 
How do you know there’ll be another? 

Charles: It’s just as sure as death and 
taxes if things go on as they’ve been going. 
Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans 
are showing us how to avoid it. We’ve been 
having depressions every few years all 
through our history. We're likely to go on 
having them. 

John: But we always recover from them. 

Charles: Not until they have wiped out 
the savings of nearly all the people. Once 
or twice in the life of nearly every family, 
the family savings will be wiped out by 
depression. And that’s just often enough 
to keep the average family from ever be- 
coming independent and secure. 

Mary: It seems to me that the New Deal 
is doing a great deal to prevent future de- 

pressions. It is increasing the pur- 











chasing power of the common 
people so that they can buy all 
that is being produced in the coun- 
try—all the products of farms and 
factories. That will keep surpluses 
from developing. There won’t be 
great stores of goods on hand that 
cannot be sold. That means that 
factories and farms won’t have 
to close down or limit production 
after a while and throw workers 
out of employment. In other 
words, it means that there won’t 
be depressions. 

Charles: The Roosevelt New 
Dealers have talked a lot along 
that line, but haven’t really done 
anything. 

John: Good for you, Charles. 

Charles: Thanks, John, but I’m 
obliged to add that the Repub- 
licans haven’t even done the talk- 
ing. They act as if they didn’t 
know there was danger that 
another depression might come. 
They are utterly benighted. 

John: How fortunate it is that 
the country has a few rare minds 
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like yours, Charles, to stand out 
above the parties and show us all 
the error of our ways! What a 
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pity the people of the nation can’t appre- 
ciate the wisdom of the little band of radi- 
cals like you. Wouldn’t it be disconcerting 
though, if you discovered some day that 
the majority of Americans, who want to 
go on in the old ways, are more nearly 
right than the little group who delight to 
tell us we'll go to smash if we don’t 
follow them! 

Charles: That’s all right as sarcasm, but 
if the American people aren’t willing to do 
a little national economic planning, they 
may laugh sometime out of the corner of 
their mouths. If we don’t watch out, the 
first thing we know we'll be in the midst of 
another wave of Coolidge prosperity. De- 
spite the New Deal and all its talk there 
is danger of speculation running riot just 
as it did in the late twenties. You can 
have your boom all right, but if you have 
it, you'll also have your crash. About the 
only difference between you and the New 
Dealers, John, is that you would have us 
rise higher on the boom so that we could 
fall harder on the slump. 

Mary: Don’t get too heated, boys. Take 
it easy. You always say that girls become 
emotional when they argue. You mustn’t 
become effeminate. Anyway, we must stop 
now, even if we haven’t settled anything. 
Goodbye, till next week. 
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1. How have important economic changes 
altered the nature of the states’ rights problem 
since the adoption of the Constitution? 


2. What, in your opinion, are the dangers 
of overcentralization of power in the hands 
of the federal government? Of leaving too 
much power to the state and local govern- 
ments ? 


3. What powers, formerly exercised by the 
states, have been taken over by the federal 
government under the New Deal? 


4. How has Germany’s foreign policy been 
shaped by the domestic economic problems 
confronting the country? 


5. What factors have contributed most to 
the recovery that Germany has experienced 
since the advent of Hitler? 


6. How has Hitler succeeded in regaining 
for Germany her “place in the sun”? 


7. Explain Colonel Knox’s statement with 
respect to insurance companies and savings 
banks. Do you agree with his position? 


8. Which classes of the population benefit 
most from colonial expansion? Do you think 
that colonies pay the mother country? 


9. Over what issue have the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and William Randolph Hearst 
recently clashed ? 


10. What reason does President Vargas of 
Brazil give for setting up a semi-fascist govern- 
ment? Does there appear to be any substance 
to it? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Getulio Vargas (hay- 
too’lyo var’gas), Miguel Gomez (mee-gail’ 
go’maiz), Bratislava (bra-tee-slav’a), Iraq 
(ee’rak),  Titulescu  (tee-too-lesh’koo). 
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The New Deal and the Issue of 
States Versus National Rights 


(Concluded from page 1) 


been purely local and which could be handled 
very well locally, so changed that they 
could be solved only by national action. 
We have had a recent illustration of such 
a change. During our early history the 
prevention and punishment of crime was 
unquestionably a local matter. There seemed 
no reason why the government at Washing- 
ton should concern itself about a murder in 
New York or any other state. But recently, 
due partly to the invention and use of auto- 
mobiles and airplanes and to the improve- 
ment of roads, criminal gangs have operated 
over fields covering several states. Kid- 
nappers have been able to seize victims 
and hurry quickly across state lines. State 
officers could not follow into neighboring 
states. This gave the big interstate gangs 
an advantage over state officers. The ap- 
prehension of criminals was then seen to be 
in part a national problem. The national 
government took a hand. The “G-men” 
got busy, and practically wiped out the 
big gangs. 


States’ Rights Today 


It is easy to see how differences of opinion 
grow up regarding certain problems. Some 
think they might be handled better by the 
national government, and others think the 
local authorities could deal with them better. 
Questions of that kind have arisen about 
labor and farming and relief problems. And 
there is where our old friend “States’ 
Rights” comes into the political campaign 
of 1936. 

Under the Roosevelt administration the 
national government was set at several 
jobs which, in the main, have been left to 
the states. It has done more than is cus- 
tomary with the labor problem. Through 
the National Recovery Administration, the 
government undertook to regulate wages 
and hours; to say that workers should not 
receive less than certain specified wages, 
and that they should not work more than 
a certain number of hours a day. The NRA 
was declared unconstitutional, but Con- 
gress passed the Guffey Act, which tried 
to accomplish about the same results in 
the coal industry. The national govern- 
ment, through the Wagner Act, asserts its 
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THERE IS NO DISPUTE OVER THESE ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


right to control the conditions under which 
workers in industry may organize into 
unions. 


New Dealers defend these acts on the 
ground that if wages are to be regulated 
at all it must be by the national government. 
No state, it is argued, will establish com- 
pulsory high wages and good working con- 
ditions lest its industries suffer in com- 
petition with the industries of states whose 
standards are lower. If Massachusetts, for 
example, compels the payment of fairly 
high wages to textile workers, North Caro- 
lina may permit low wages. Then Carolina 
employers with lower costs may undersell 
the Massachusetts companies, and textile 
mills may move from Massachusetts to 
Carolina. Of course if the situation were 
reversed the Carolina industries would suf- 
fer. The only way then to have effective 
regulation is for the national government 
to impose it. If Congress has not the power, 
under the Constitution, to regulate wages 
and other working conditions, it should be 
given that power by a constitutional amend- 
ment, in the opinion of Roosevelt’s fol- 
lowers. 


New Deal Regulation 


Under the New Deal the national gov- 
ernment has also regulated agriculture. 
Through the AAA it codperated with the 
farmers of all the states in an effort to so 
control production as to raise prices. Later 
legislation seeks the same end by the more 
roundabout means of a soil conservation 
program, certain uses of the soil being en- 
couraged, while other uses are discouraged. 
Farming is said to be a national industry. 
Prices cannot be raised if only one state 
or a few states control production. The 
farmers of other states might then increase 
production, nullifying the efforts of the 
states which tackled the problem. So a 
strong assertion of national authority is 
said to be justified. 

The Roosevelt administration has put 
the national government into the business 
of relieving the unemployed. Not only 
does it put up the money, but it distributes 
relief and carries on public works projects. 
The states were clearly unable to handle the 
problem, and federal assistance was ad- 
mittedly necessary. The disputed question 
relates to the administration of relief. 
The Democrats insist that if the national 
government furnishes the money, it should 
assume responsibility for its use. They 
argue that federal agents and officials, in 
the main, work more efficiently, use party 
patronage less, and resort to graft less 
frequently than state and local political 
officers do. 


The Republican Position 


These extensions of national authority by 
the Democratic administration have been 
challenged by the Republicans, and therein 
lies the issue of state rights versus national 
rights. Governor Landon and his followers 
argue that wages and labor conditions should 
be regulated by states and not by federal 
government. If states do not have the 
power under the Constitution to provide 
for minimum wages, that power should be 
granted to them by a constitutional 
amendment. The Republicans, while sup- 
porting the administration’s farm program 
in part, oppose any action by the federal 
government requiring farmers to limit pro- 
duction. And the Republicans insist that 
the states and local communities should 
have charge of the distribution of relief. 
They say that care of the poor and unfor- 
tunate is a function of local governments, 
and that if the national government comes 
in and takes charge of that work, the sense 
of local responsibility for the poor will be 
weakened. If the people of the home com- 
munity look after the care of their unfor- 
tunate, there will not be abuses of public 
generosity, but if a far-off national govern- 
ment gets into the habit of distributing 
gifts, millions will be pauperized; the ad- 


ministration of relief will be corrupt, and 
local governments will lose efficiency be- 
cause few people will pay attention to of- 
fices which have little power. 

The Republicans assert that the growing 
centralization of government is filling the 
land with federal agents; county agricultural] 
agents and relief authorities; that power- 
ful centralized machinery is being estab- 
lished, and that this machinery could easily 
be used to foist a dictatorial government 
upon the people. The Republicans assert 
that the disuse of local government causes 
it to grow weak and that if local govern- 
ment is weak there will be less civic interest. 
The people will be unschooled in democracy 
and will not retain democracy in govern- 
ment. The Republican argument is two- 
fold; first they argue that local govern- 
ments can handle such problems as those 
connected with labor, farming, and relief 
better than the national government can, 
and second, that the trend under the New 
Deal toward centralization is establishing 
bureaucratic government which may turn 
to dictatorship, and we are being carried 
away from the fundamental principles of 
American democracy. 


Democratic Case 


The Democrats reply, as we saw earlier 
in this article, that labor, farming, and re- 
lief problems can be handled better if the 
national government, along with the states, 
participates in their solution. The New 
Dealers also contend that under their rule 
the national government has not tackled 
a single problem which is not today national 
in scope. They insist that they have acted 
in harmony with the spirit of the Amer- 
ican government and tradition. They say 
they are rendering democracy more instead 
of less efficient, because they are establish- 
ing a sound and sensible division of author- 
ity, and that they are giving the national 
government authority which a strong and 
efficient government must have. They con- 
tend that they are not disturbing the great 
mass of powers which states and communi- 
ties always have and always will exercise, 
powers over health, crime, roads, traffic, 
education; a mass of powers so important 
as to give citizens plenty of exercise in self- 
government. They charge that the Repub- 
lican assertions about the danger of dicta- 
torship and the breaking down of the 
American system are nothing but gross ex- 
aggerations. 


In studying the problem of state versus 
national authority, it will be well to keep 
certain general considerations in mind. 
First, we should remember that whether, 
in a given case, the state or the national 
government acts, it is the people who really 
act. The people of a state merely decide 
whether they can deal more effectively 
with a problem like wage regulation or 
relief, by codperating and working with 
the people who live in the region which 
bears the name of their state, Illinois, for 
example, or California or New York; or 
whether they can deal better with the prob- 
lem by codperating and working with all 
the people who live in the United States. 
There are problems which can be handled 
by a family, and persons outside the family 
need know nothing about such matters. 
Other things may be dealt with effectively 
by a town or community, and people out- 
side need not be called in. Fire prevention 
is one of these. Still other problems are of 
such a nature that people of a larger region, 
a state perhaps, should go together and look 
after them. Still other problems are so 
big or so complicated, or reach over such 
a wide territory that all the people of the 
nation should work together in their con- 
trol. But always it is the people them- 
selves who are acting. The national gov- 
ernment is as much the servant of the peo- 
ple or the state, but no more. Both gov- 
ernments are the people’s governments. In 
deciding whether a particular activity can 
best be handled by state or nation, a citi- 
zen is really deciding how he himself shall 
act, whether in codperation with a smaller 
or larger group of fellow citizens. 


Proper Balance 


Two other facts may be given considera- 
tion: one is that our democracy will fail 
if the national government is too weak, if 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD CON- 

TRIBUTE TO THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 
LIKE THESE. 


it is not strong enough to cope with truly 
national problems. The other fact is that 
if local governments are greatly weakened, 
the people may lose a sense of responsi- 
bility for their local problems. Then there 
will, indeed, be a weakening of democracy. 
Consideration of these two facts suggests 
the importance of drawing the line care- 
fully and wisely between the activities in 
which the people engage through their 
national government, and those in which 
they engage through their respective state 
governments. There is, apparently, good 
and sufficient reason why our old friend, the 
state versus national government question, 
has lived on, generation after generation. 
It is one of the big issues of American his- 
tory and one of the big issues of present- 
day American life, the outcome of which 
may be determined by the coming election. 





TOEING THE MARK 


High school students who receive fi- 
nancial assistance from the National Youth 
Administration this year will have to se- 
cure a passing grade in at least three-fourths 
of their subjects. In addition, they will 
all have to do some useful work, either for 
their school or for a community project, 
in return for the help given them.’ The 
maximum payment to high school students 
under the NYA program is six dollars a 
month, payable at the rate of 40 cents for 
each hour’s work. Applications for federal 
assistance should be made to school prin- 
cipals who will determine the tasks to which 
students are to be assigned. 





